CHAPTER  X

NOTES   ON   VARNISH-MAKING

BY A. H. SABIN

FOR a general outline of the American practice of var-
nish-making, the reader is referred to Sabin's "Technology
of Paint and Varnish1'; but some supplementary remarks
may be given in this place.

American methods seem to be more uniform among
different factories than appears to be the case in Europe;
while different makers vary in details, we have practically
but one general style of apparatus, which consists in a
furnace composed of a lire set just below the floor level,
burning coke, coal,or gas, with a tall and spacious chimney
to carry off the fumes as well as the products of combustion,
no attempt to save the former being made; a cylindrical cop-
per kettle with a flat bottom, about as deep as its diameter,
having a loose cover, and holding roo to 130 U. S. gallons;
this kettle is set on, but not attached to, an iron wagon or
varnish-truck, having three or four wheels, and drawn about
by a long handle or tongue attached, to the front axle.
The resin, or "gum" as the workmen call it, is melted in
the kettle, the cover being on; then the hot oil is added
to it; then the cover is taken off and the mixture of oil
and resin is cooked; then the kettle is drawn to the room
or shed where it is to be thinned, and when suitably cooled
the turpentine or benzine is added. Since turpentine has
become so high in price, many of the factories have some
sort of apparatus for recovering part or all of the turpen-
tine vapor which is formed at first. A drawing is given of a
very efficient condenser patented and used by G. W.
Priest of Mansfield, Mass., which the writer has seen in
operation and which is very satisfactory. With a suitable
condenser not only is economy secured, but the most serious
fire-risk is practically eliminated; all the fatal lires of which
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